Europe, to adapt his facts and his convictions to the
demands of a dictated doctrine.

Dr. Fei as a young Chinese patriot is fully alive,
not only to the present tragedy of China, but to the
much bigger issues involved in the dilemma of his
great Mother-country to westernize or to perish.
And since as an anthropologist he knows how difficult
a process is that of readaptation; how this process
must be built on the old foundations, and built slowly,
gradually, and wisely, he is deeply concerned that all
change should be planned, and that the planning be
based on the solid foundation of fact and knowledge.

Some passages of this book can indeed be taken as a
charter of practical sociology and anthropology.
" The need of such knowledge has become more and
more urgent in China because the country cannot
afford to waste any more of her wealth and energy in
making mistakes." Dr, Fei sees clearly that with the
best intentions and the most desirable end clearly in
view, planning must remain faulty if the initial situation
of change be misconceived. " An inaccurate definition
of a situation, either due to deliberate aberration or to
ignorance, is dangerous for a group/' because it pre-
supposes forces which do not exist, and ignores
obstacles which obstruct the way of progress.

I feel I have to quote one more paragraph from the
Introduction* " An adequate definition of the situa-
tion, if it is to organize successful actions and attain
the desired, end, must be reached through a careful
analysis of the functions of the social institutions, in
relation to the need that they purport to satisfy and
in relation to other institutions on which their working
depends. This is the work of a social scientist. Social
science therefore should play an important role in
directing cultural change/' This expresses well the
greatest need, not only of the Chinese but of our own
civilization, the need* that is, to recognize that even as
in mechanical engineering only a fool or a madman